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APPEAL 


TO 


EXPEUIENXE  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 


J.T  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  his  countr}*, 
to  dispel  prejudices  unfavourable  to  its  prospe- 
ritv,  and  it  is  fortunate  when  that  can  be  done 
by  tlie  easy  reference  to  past  experience  and  to 
liistoric  testimony.  It  is  by  dwelling  too  much 
on  present  appearances  and  current  opinions 
that  we  become  deceived  in  our  judgment  of 
periods  that  are  near,  as  well  as  those  that  arc 
remote;  yet  it  is  rather  surprizing  that  ve  should 
submit  to  n  fallacy  so  inconsistent  with  the  mass 
of  information  which  for  the  last  fifty  years,  at 
least,  has  l>een  regularly  and  lil>erally  submit- 
ted to  the  pid)lic,  on  all  national  transactions. 
If,  as  I^  universally  acknowledged,  the 
state  of  public  affairs  can  be  judged  only  by 
comparison,  if  prosperity  or  adversity  arc 
relative  tenns,  it  is  unaccountable  that  we 
should  <lcprive  ourselves  of  the  only  documents 
by  which  such  a  comparison  may  be  formed,  and 
such  relations  un(lcr>to<Kl. 

B  Tkc 
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Tlic  period  at  which  wc  arc  now  arrived 
hcems  to  demand  a  more  consistent  proceed- 
ing; wf  are  called  u|)on  for  a  third  time  within 
the  memory  of  a  great  part  of  the  n;ition,  to 
look  our  dangers  and  our  dilficidties  in  tlicface; 
but  if  we  persist  in  supposing  that  our  presnit  si- 
tuation has  no  parallel,  and  that  our  dangers  can 
be  averted  by  no  recurrence  to  precedent,  m'c 
shall  certainly  suffer  by  ignorance  with  the 
means  of  knowledge  in  our  hands,  and  give  ouj- 
lf  Ives  up  to  the  inactivity  of  prejudice  and  the 
deceits  of  party-spirit,  in  spite  of  the  most  dc- 
cicied  experience,  and  in  contempt  of  our  clear- 
est interests.  Already  the  language  of  despond- 
ence is  plentifully  circulated,  and  predictions 
arc  uttered  with  a  deeinive  tone,  although  but 
the  mere  duplicates  of  others  which  never  werf 
ftdfilled,  and  which  perhaps  were  never  intended 
for  any  other  than  a  temporary  purpose. 

If,  however,  a  vigorous  exertion  of  our  means 
and  energies  be  now  necessary,  it  is  requisite  to 
examine  in  what  they  consist,  in  what  re- 
spects they  may  have  been  interrupted,  by  what 
conduct  they  may  be  revived,  and  in  a  M'ord, 
whether  our  advantages  as  a  nation,  have  seri- 
ously been  endangered,  or  whether,  in  the  midst 
of  many  difficulties,  they  have  not  been  pro- 
gfeuively  increasing,  and  may  not,  u{X)n  au- 
tlieotic  grounds,  be  represented  in  a  light  the 
most  encouraging. 

In 
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InoMlcr  to  Jn^l•^tll;al(•  tiu>\^  .III   .  i 

urdvr  to  iiiHtituU  ilul coiupaiuun  b ,  - ^. ,..;: 

It  is  owiuhI  tilt*  real  •»tatr  ot  llic  nation  can  l>c  ili^ 
tovercd ;  it  is  pro|K)$cii  to  take  a  ahort  view  of 
public  aflUir*  at  and  since  the  Peace  of  \765f 
and  to  examine  the  diftertnt  period*  of  Peace 
and  War  from  that  time,  as  far  a.s  tijey  bear  any 
resemblance  to  thepre^icnt,  which,  in  tlu;  opi- 
nion of  some,  is  big  with  portentous  events^ 
Wc  have  Hmited  ouriclves  to  the  above  period, 
as  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  many,  and 
lias  been  very  clearly  elucidated  by  means  of 
the  most  correct  and  authentic  public  informa- 
tion, and  because  it  comprehends  the  great  in* 
crease  of  our  national  debt,  m  hich  is  so  much 
an  olyect  of  terror,  and  the  proportionate  in* 
crease  of  our  wealth,  industry,  and  improve- 
ments, M  Inch  sonle  arc  unM'illing  to  believe.  It 
is  far  from  our  wish,  in  this  investigation,  to 
uudcr-value  the  past,  or  over-rate  the  present, 
far  less  to  raise  hopes  of  the  future  w  hich  are 
without  any  foundation.  We  rely  on  the  sim- 
plest possible  statement  of  facts  which  will  re- 
quire little  embellishment,  and  which  yet,  when 
connected  in  series,  may,  we  trust,  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  removing  ft*ar  and  credulity. 

At  tlic  peace  of  1763,  there  were  not  wanting 
certain  writers  who,  notwithstanding  the  bril- 
liant success  of  the  two  last  years  of  that  war^ 
asserted,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
exhausted,  and  tJiat  the  price  of  labour  was  en- 
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hanccd  by  nn»'  taxes,  and  pnciuttci,  tiicrrforTy 
that  rival  nations  would  undersell  us  abroad,  and 
become  triumphant  competitors  even  in  our  mar- 
ket at  home.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bulk 
of  our  industry  felt  no  diminution,  althoup;h 
there  were  circumstances  which  mi<»;ht  naturally 
hare  been  expected  to  create  cmbajrassnunta. 
Among  these  we  may  enumerate  the  immense 
failures  which  happened  in  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
and  BcrKn,  which  spread  consternation  over  all 
Kurope ;  yet  this  impending  mischief  was  avert- 
ed by  British  capital,  at  a  coasiderablc  cxpence 
and  temporary  injury  to  our  trade,  and  the 
commercial  part  of  Europe  saved  from  uttef 
ruin  :  and  all  this  atchicved  with  success,  at  tlte 
«nd  of  a  war  wliich,  we  arc  gravely  told,  left 
nis  destitute  of  resource!  Rut  the  fact  wa-s,  that 
it  does  not  even  appear,  that  the  drains  occasion- 
ed by  this  friendly  interposition,  Ixad  affected 
our  intenial  commerce  and  industry  ;  for  the  ex- 
ports in  J76'4  exceeded  those  in  1/60,  by  up- 
wards of  1,600,000/*.     The  woollen  raanufac- 

•  Vjlue  orincrchandi:i:cncported,  riz« 

In  1760     -----     .     -     £.14,C.0i,97O 
1750     -      -      -  ...  12,5.99,112 

Balance  in  favour  of  1 760     -    £.  2^095, (>38 

Value  of  merchandize  exported,  viz. 

In  17«4 {".16,512,404 

)7«0 WyBlSyXOl 

BaUaceififavoir  of  176i    .    £,  1,C3:;,21S 
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tuiT8  increased  between  the  years  1755*  1760^  as 
three  aiui  a  half  to  five  and  a  half*  and  ^ '  a 

ma!"'ri«tnr.s     f*i,,m    1756'   tf)    ]7(^*^    '^'  .  ^- 

thi 

While  individuals  were  thus  accumulatiog 
wealth,  Uie  demands  of  Govcrnmi  nt  were  easily 
answen*d,  and  it  was  in  thi«  war  that  the  faci- 
lity with  which  large  sums  \icrc  raised  for  its 
aupport,  first  struck  foreign  nations,  particu- 
larly our  enemies,  with  a  surprize  which  they 
have  never  so  far  overcome  as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
fit by  the  same  experiment  There  was,  iadeed, 
no  mystery  in  the  case;  the  people  placed  a 
confidence  in  the  C/overnmcnl,  and  lent  their 
money  with  liberality  and  chcerfuhiess,  fof  the 
protection  of  the  country. 

One  disadvantage  it  cannot  be  denied  arosa 
from  that  peace,  wliich  ought  at  the  present 
crisis  to  be  seriously  considered.  Thcgreat  foreign 
accpiisitions*  ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty,  proved 
in  the  issue  more  injurious  to  the  industrious 
part  of  the  nation  than  the  imposts  laid  on  by  tlie 
war.  The  immense  newly  acquired  territory, 
embellished  with  all  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
oratory  could  <;ive  it,  created  a  spirit  of  robh 
«I>cc\ilation,  which  carried    a  multitude  of  va- 

•   B)    thcpcacc  ol    J  /r»..,  v.r  Ktainrrt  \.anjaj,  i  on:    .         .     i    I 

Florida,    Senegal^  Domiiiica,    Grenada,   St,  Vincci*.  >,    -.  i 
"i'oba^o. 

luablo 
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lutMo  ftttbjocts  mit  of  the  kingdom,  to  riot  it 
f '  '"r\ce  of  those  prolific  regions,  and  thu« 

dtj  ;..wi  M^  not  only  of  a  great  i>ortion  of  use- 
ful lahoiir.  hut  of  many  millions  of  productive 
taipital,  whi<  h  would  otherwise  h.ave  contrihuted 
to  the  common  stock  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
fi  '  ^  improvement  at  home.  Even  many 
hi'  u  jjroprietors  were  so  far  inflamed  by  the 
prevailing  phrenzy,  as  to  neglect  their  estates 
add  domestic  concerns,  to  dig  in  this  new  mine ; 
and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  dis- 
covered, that  what  they  sought  abroad  might  be 
acquired  in  a  more  easy  and  natural  manner  at 
home.  And  besides  their  experience,  for  which 
they  paid  no  inconsiderable  price,  the  state  felt 
the  consiequences  of  such  s|>eculations,  for  we 
^d  that  in  1764*,  Ministers  were  not  able 
to  raise  the  supplies  on  the  same  terms  as 
in  1730.  Such  are  some  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  out  of  past  experience,  from  increasing 
our  foreign  possessions,  such  would  be  the  effects 
to  be  expected  in  our  days.  They  are  the 
more  deserving  of  present  consideration,  because 
tbc  amount  of  possessions  ceded,  is  by  many 

•  In  the  debate  on  the  Cyder  Bill,  in  1 764,  which  was  op- 
posed a«  arery  unpopular  tax,  Mr.  Grcnvillc,  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  again  and  again  requested  that  its 
•ppooenu  would  point  out  where  another  tax  could  bi 

fOVNo! 

decmeJ 


iliTineil  the  criterion  of  the  wintlom  of  a  treaty 
of  Feuce. 

H(forrw(  '   *     '  <  r,  it  may  he  necessary 

to  mentign  i.* .  .  i....;  ...ni  the  time  the  iR^*K-i- 
ation*  for  |>e«ee  commenced  in  176*2,  until  the 
expences  oi'the  war  were  closer!,  and  the  unfund* 
ed  deht  brought  to  account,  vrc  find  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  thirteen  millions*.  And  although 
\vc  hud  to  r     *  "!  against  two  exhau.^ted  powers 

only,  who  ; ,  >  would  have  listened  to  terms 

even  hanler  than  what  vere  demanded,  tlie  de- 
finitive treaty  >vai  not  concluded  until  three 
months  at\er  the  preliminaries  had  been  set- 
tled t. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  we  find  that 
many  important  regulations  were  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  national  industry  and 
improvement  of  our  strength  and  security. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  lawi 
enacted  for  placing  freedom  of  person  and  pro- 
pnfv  nil  a  niDrr  firm  basis ;  the  promotion  of 

*  In  the  war  of  1 756  we  had  ad<ied  to  our 
fundfd  (ii?bt  op  to  1 70C,  upwards  of    .     .  59  roilltoas. 

Unfunded  debt  afterward*  brought  to  accoonc, 
upwards  of....     .....IS  mtUioni. 

Inereatc  of  debt  during  this  war    £,79  milliom. 

Total  amount  of  niKional  debt  in  17tf4    .  £.14C,6S2,9*4 

f  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Noreober  1 7€i, 
l  he  definitive  treaty  with  France  and  Spain,  in  February  1 763. 

impartial 
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impirtial  justice,  by  the  independence  of  tlie 
Judgti;  new  regulations  in  the  corn  laws;  kws 
for  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  for  better  se- 
ct: •••"  ?o  the  farmer  the  produce  of  liis  land; 
f>  1 1  ng  commons,  and  inclosing  waste  lands. 

Canal  navigation  likewise  began  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  public  roads,  which  had  been 
p  V  neglected,  were  now  repaired,  and  a 

pruviMwii  made  for  their  future  preservation. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  our  fnanufao 
tures,  by  a  tax  on  foreign  linens,  and  by  trans- 
ferring the  bounties  on  foreign  hemp  to  the  im- 
portation of  hemp  and  flax  from  our  own  co- 
lonies. Bounties  were  also  given  on  English 
linens  exported,  and  indigo,  cochineal,  and 
other  articles  used  in  dying,  were  allowed  to 
be  imported  duty  free.  Laws  were  enacted  for 
the  encouragement  of  fanners,  the  wool  and 
silk  manufactures,  our  foreign  fisheries,  &c. 
Wardens  were  appointed  to  detect  frauds  in  the 
making  of  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a 
law  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William  to 
prohibit  innkeepers  from  using  any  other  pl^te 
than  silver  spoons,  was  repealed  in  17^9.  Very 
important  regulations  were  made  in  the  state  of 
the  coinage.  In  1777,  the  gold  coinage  was 
called  in  and  re-coined,  presenting  an  irre- 
fragable instance  of  national  wealtli,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  opinions  that  had  been  formed  upon 
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lie  subject*.     lu  tlic  rtigD  of  K'lu^  W 
Ik*  ilUordcrs  in  the  coin,  the  want  of  confHieucc 
111  what  mii^ht    be   tended  an   infant  (iovcm- 
nient,  certainly  one  not  absohitely  scttlul,  and 
tlie  liigh  price  of  numcy,  liod  ue«irh  ruineil  tlia 
1  ade  of  the  kingdom. 
Hie  iin|)ortation  of  light  silver  coin  was  also 
prohibitetl;  and  every  tender  of  Uritish  silver 
coin,  in   the   payment  of   any  sum  exceeding 
go/,  w  aa  declared  unlawful,  except  by  weight  at 
6s,  9,d,  |)cr  ounce. 

During  the  prosperous  period  of  this  pcac^ 
only  10,739,973/.  was  discharged  of  the  capital 
of  tlie  national  debt,  which,  on  the  couuiiencc- 
ment  of  the  war  with  Amciica,  amounted  to 
13^,94:3,051/.  The  average  amount  of  export* 
of  1772-3-4,  of  England  alone,  was  15,613,003/. 
annually,  the  British  shipping  795,943  tonsf. 

*  Amount  of  gold  coined  in  the  prcfent  rcigt)  at  fbllou-s  : 
To  30ih  December,  1780       ,     ,     .     -     ;t'.S0,>5 7,805 
From  Utjaituary,    17Si,  to i  1st  Dec.  1800   3J,r.M,37* 
1  hii  includrt  the  rc.coinage  at  the  end  of 
1 777,  u  hich  amounted  to  ^'.•20,76*,Soe 
Silver  coined  during  ihe  laxRC  period       -     -     jC.^,^i% 

f  Amount  of  cargoes  exported,  and  the  ralu«  of  ihcm  in  the 

I'ullowing  years: 

Ships  clc;»red  Out^^    i  i  . 

1<M.  Intll^.   D^  r«t«>M  T«  U.  V*  u-  ..(  C.  r    .V 

AraencaaW«r^t77o^760,T9e.    T3.0*  -  854/W  -  13,861,611 

Frrncli  Ww  -  O  ^ 

Sp4i.tkh  ditto  .  .      <>  '* 

i.  .»  •  r'.>  .■  -   I  i  ,»i.>  .   7    •.'.7   -   If.  ..^ka 

i>u»<h ditto     -     i:a4  517/AVJ  -  lt>\U»  -  Tll^vl  .   \Q^^,lSEi 

Such 
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Such  were  tlie  improvements  introduced  in 
Aiir  trade  anil  ^1amlf«ett^^^^  and  5ach  the  stat(^ 

of  rional  debt  and  cr r,  vrhvn  the 

di>,  ,.:,  uiththc  American  C  .  ^  took  place, 
which  was  aoon  followed  by  a  rupture  with 
France,  Spain,  and  finally  with  Holland.  The 
erentn  of  this  M'ar  are  too  recent  to  require  re- 
eafiitulation  here,  hut  its  effects  on  our  intr^mnl 
wealth  and  improvements,  as  well  as  on  our  fo- 
reign and  domestic  concerns,  have  undoubtedly 
been  craftily  misrepresented,  and  every  gloomy 
prophesy  which  augured  the  sun-set  of  ourpros- 
fetjfy  CO)  '  I V  failed.  Although  there  was 
a  want  ot  .,,-<.  an  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  we  must  ever  regret,  and  the  nation  cer- 
tainly suffered  temporary  lasses,  which  it  would 
be  idle  to  conceal  or  diminish. 

During  this  war,  our  trade  suffered  more  from 
x\\c  enemies*  captures  than  it  had  ever  done  at 
any  former  period ;  and  it  was  very  much  direct- 
ed from  its  accustomed  channels ;  yet  it  reco- 
vered its  tone  in  a  great  measure,  even  before  the 
peace.  It  was  recovering  in  1779,  when  the 
war  broke  out  with  Spain,  and  had  made  great 
progress  in  1/80;  but  in  1781  was  again  cliecked 
by  the  rupture  with  Holland;  and  this  year 
may  be  taken  as  the  lowest  period  of  its  depres- 
sion during  the  whole  war;  for  in  1782  we  find 
it  superior  to  that  year  in  which  hostilities  with 
France  commenced*  Nor,  in  this  sketch  of  the 
state  of  affairs  ought  mc  to  forget  that,  although 

the 
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the  administration  who  conducto<!  that  war, 
and  with  whom  in  a  ^reat  mmuure  it  lay  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce  hy  sea,  are  justly  to  lie  cen- 
sured tor  many  instances  of  neglect  or  want  of 
precaution;  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand» 
that  they  had  dirticulties  to  surmount  of  no 
<>mmon  kind.  They  had  a  divided  people  to 
.itisfy,  and  an  opposition  to  encounter  more 
powerful  in  numhers,  talents,  and  connection, 
than  any  puhlic  measures  had  ever  experienced. 
We  have  seen  that  the  defuiitive  treaty  of  I7W 
was  eompletetl  in  about  three  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminary  articles.  But  at  the 
peace  of  1783,  in  which  America  and  Holland 
were  added  to  France  and  Spain,  the  definitive 
treaties  with  these  powers  were  not  completed 
for  eighteen  months  after  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles with  America ;  and  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in 
India,  not  for  sixteen  months*.  It  seems  the 
more  necessary  to  recal  these  facts  to  memory  at 
this  time,   when  an  unusual   impatience  is  ex- 

*  The  provisional  articles  with  America  were  settled  in 
KovembT,  I78«. 

Frrliminarics  with  France  and  Sptin  in  January,  1785. 

Definitive  treaty  with  Fmoe»  SfMun,  and  America,  liguei 
#d  September  following. 

Armistice  with  Holland  in  Febrsary,  l7iJ. 

Preliminaries  wiihditto  in  September  following. 

Definitive  treaty  with  ditto  eoth  May,  1784. 

Peace  concluded  with  Tippoo  Sultan  March,  1 784. 

pressed 
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by  the  public  for  the  new  definiiivc 
rf«mry  with  France.  Surely  tlie  arrangements  to 
be  provided  for  at  the  peace  of  1783  were  no- 
thing compared  with  the  vast  and  complicated 
mast  of  interesU  involved  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion— a  discussion  which,  from  the  ahnost 
tuiiversal  extent  of  the  war,  must  necessaiily 
cinbrao'  t^^  concerns  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

The  peace  of  1783  was  attended,  as  every 
event  of  the  kind  is,  with  a  plentiful  effusion  of 
'  <  tic  de»|>ondcnry,  which,  if  not  checked 
;  c*  good  sense  of  the  Government  or  the 
i>(o|»lc-,  would  often  bring  on  the  evils  it  pro- 
fesses to  deplore.  We  even  saw  an  opulent  and 
respectable  Ixwly  of  merchants*,  fully  persuaded 
tlrnt  when  we  lost  America  Me  lost  all,  gravely 
and  seriously  informing  Government,  that  un- 
less American  shi))ping  was  allowed  to  be  car- 
riers for  us,  our  trade  would  be  ruined  for  want 
of  a  conveyance  of  our  own f.  Happily  for  the 
nation,  the  statesmen  then  in  oDice  understood 
the 

*  Sec  the  petition  to  Pailiamnit  of  the  proprietors  of  landed 
Mfaio  in  his  Ma  jetty 's  sugar  colonies,  and  of  the  merchants 
of  London  tmding  thereto,  and  other  persons  interested  therein, 
pmctitcd  early  it  the  seuion  of  1 784. 

♦  Arooarif  6f  British  shipping  cleared  outwards  in  the  last 
YtM  of  the  war,  and  the  seven  first  yean  after  the  peace, 
^Hing  hs  progrcnivc  Intrc^fe,  in       ' 

17SS 
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the  inidf  and  lUo  ptoj.lc  of  this  country  IkiUt; 
lluy  knew  what  the-  tonncr  w;w,  and  uhat  the 
latter  could  do ;  and  they  were  not  dij^apjiointrd 
in  tiiisting  to  the  energy  and  industry  which  ra- 
pi<!ly  recruited  our  shipping;  and  in  aix  yetri 
the  amount  of  the  tonnage  cleared  outwards  was 
nearly  douhled. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  state  of  the  public 
finances  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  national 
debt  had  increased  since  1775,  110,275,341/.; 
ud  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that  is,  about 
une  year  after  tlie  preliminar}'  articles  were 
signed,  there  appcareil,  when  the  accounts  were 
made  up,  an  unfunded  debt  of  124,585,157/., 
which,  together  with  some  other  articles,  after- 
wards amounted  to  about  twenty -nine  millions  ^ 
and,  at  this  time,  our  revenue  did  not  meet  the 
expenditure  by  upwards  of  one  million.  It  is 
casv  to  sunposf,  tli.it.  in  tliis  st.it**  nf  our  finanrrs 


I78«      -      - 

^iti.S&l  tons 

""'  ''fi 

•  J 

&      -      - 

95J,8i3 

e 

988,13< 

i,io*,7n 

8      -      . 

-      J,'i4J,«(y» 

9      -      • 

.      1,343,800 

I  hrn  comfmriog  tlie  qointity  of  toootge  cleared  outwards  in 
the  Erst  year  of  the  peace  of  the  former  war  ( 1 764)  with  the 
first  year  of  peace  after  the  Amencm  wu,   there  wii  aa  io- 

cr-usc  in  ITsi  of  '.'00.003  :o!-.*. 

(a  year 
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(s  jmr  after  the  peace  of  1783),  thee  means  of 
recruiting  them  must  be  more  vigorous,  while 
ihft  operation  and  effect  would  be  more  gi-adual, 
than  at  tlic  fonncrpeace*.  The  resources  within 
oursclvcsi  however,  were  amply  sutlicicnt  to  an- 
swer this  iaiutar}'  purpose.  Tlierc  is  a  general 
spirit  of  in(lustr}%  tempered  by  prudence,  among 
the  majority  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
luunity,  which  has  ever  extricated  the  country 
from  the  presfture  of  diHicultics,  to  which  it  h 
especially  the  object  of  these  pages  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  doubtful,  and  which  never  ex- 
hibited itself  more  conspicuously  than  at  the  pe- 
riod now  under  consideration.  Such  a  resource, 
however,  was  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  its  om  n 
operation.  Greater  exertions  were  necessary 
ttian  merely  to  provide  for  present  exigencies; 
and  the  Minister  of  the  day  accordingly  resolved 
upon  a  measure  which  was  to  save  the  state  upon 
a  permanent  security,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
mortalized his  name.  The  sinking  fund  was 
established  in  1786;  but  not  such  an  one  as  we 
had  seen  in  1763  and  1776,  which  had  been  di- 
rected from  its  purposes  by  more  timid  or  more 
indolent  Ministers,  to  other  necessities  which 
they  could  not  or  dared  not  meet     In  the  case 

•  Tlr  ttDOonf  of  the  funded  debt  in  1785  was  238,95 1,«48/. 
Tkldiii^    an    aimaal    intertft    (including    management)    of 

of 


of  the  new  siuking  fuiul,  the  fftate  M*as  pledged 
tu.siip)>oit  and  protect  its  operation  by  tlie  most 
Noleuui  arts ;  and  i\\c  sums  voted  were  to  be,  and 
li:       '     ii,  not  only  sacredly  applied,  but  even 

1    .ably  iucriused  Aince  itjt  establisluncut. 

It'  we  consider  the  numerous  difficulties  we  have 
aince  had  to  encounter,  and  the  vast  accumula* 
tionofcx|>enditure,  it  will  be  impossible  to  with- 
hold our  admiration  of  that  country  which  on  all 
occasion:*  hhews  such  scrupulous  att^'''-  n  >•% 
its  unvaried  good  faith  towards  the  pL 

And  this  subject  aflbrds  another  instance  of 
the  danger  that  may  result  from  the  timidity  of 
Ministers  listening  to  speculative  schemes  of 
finance,  and  the  necessity  they  are  under,  wiien 
they  know  the  strength  of  their  ground,  not  only 
to  meet  opposition  with  firmness,  but  to  despise 
j)opular  clamour.  Few  measures  have  been  more 
^alously  contested  iu  Parliament;  and  some, 
110  doubt  with  good  motives,  but  better  motives 
thaji  knowledge,  presented  other  plans  more 
ikely,  in  their  opinion,  to  fulfil  the  desired  inr 
tention.  Of  these  we  shall  only  advert  to  thaf 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  and  add,  that  it  now  clearly 
appears,  from  a  statement  made  by  the  ingeniou> 
and  well  informed  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  na- 
tion, in  the  course  of  eight  years,  has  benelited 
no  less  than  4,064,581/.  more  by  Mr.  Pitt's  plaii, 
than  it  could  have  done  by  his  lordships  calcu- 
lation, of  the  million  suiplus  to  be  invested. 

Mr. 


^fr.  Pitt,  on  the  othor  hand,  had  made  hiiii- 
ft(*lf  acquainted  >vith  the  powtr,  thcMcalth,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country.  His  |)lan  was  not 
hastily  taken  up,  nor  to  be  executed  witli  preci- 
pitancy. There  was  much  to  he  done  hcfore  the 
coiintrj"  could  pretend  to  annual  s(/ving,s,  "VVe 
Were  first  to  he  cnaliled  (if  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) to  make  both  ends  meet,  befoic  mc  could 
talk  of  surplus.  In  pursuance,  tlierefo re,  of  this 
judicious  plan,  in  17B4-.3  permanent  taxes  Mcrc 
laid  on  to  pay  the  arrrars  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  war,  which  amounted  to  about  950,000/. ; 
end  by  tin*  accounts  laid  l^eforc  Parliament  in 
1786,  it  appeared  that  the  net  payments  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  year   ending  5th   January 

178G,  anion  ted  to ^15,3f)7,47I 

Expenditure 14,478,181 


Annual  surplus  now  created      -     -      X  919,290 


There  now  was  a  foundation  laid  lor  the  new 
plan,  as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  cvidciice  of  the 
countr>'  recoverins^  from  the  effects  of  the  Wan 
Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  accordingly  began  to 
operate  August  1,  1786,  but  not  till  three  years 
and  a  half  after  the  preliminary  articles  M'ith 
France  and  Spain,  and  upxcards  of  fuo  years 
after  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  recollection  of  these  facts,  and  it  is  surely 
fxtraordinary  that  they  should  so  s(X)n  be  for- 
gotten. 


r 

gotten,  nuglit  to  check  that  impatience  and  ill 
gro^itulccl  discontent  which  mauy  bctmy  at  thi^ 

slow  I  '      4C 

more  .n/->uni  V  A  <i(* 

the  con^cijutijct  >  >ix 

some  charm,  it  could  in  a  moment  i  :iiii 

(itujf   quo  of   national   ease    and  prosperity. 

lose  who,  whether  scriouidy  or  aflcctcdiy,  de- 
pioie  War  iw  a  m'    '  ^    no,  woul!   '         "  '        .iw 

&ider  it  is  a  disea^.  j^acoi. e 

of  weakness,  after  tlie  symptoms  of  dai*  \x 

disappeared,  and  requiring  the  gradual  use  of  a*- 
atoratives,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  time.  There 
cannot  be  the  leajit  reason  for  sup  that 

what  happened  at  the  comlusion  ui  im-  Ame- 
rican War  will  not  happen  now,  and  there  can- 
not Ik*  a  shadow  of  doubt  tliat  the  same  measures 
of  Government  wisely  adopted  and  temperately 
pursued,  will,  in  aid  of  industiy  and  capital,  as 
completely  restore  the  fii  and  resettle  the 

trade,  commerce,  and  n ^tures  of  tlie  na- 
tion. But  precipitation  in  measures  of  llnance 
are  always  dangerous,  and  we  trust  wholly  uu- 
nccessar)' ;  we  arc  not  compelled  to  try  experi- 
ments for  the  first  time,  nor  to  tamper  with  a 
constitution  that  is  not  understood.  With  the 
experience  and  evidence  of  facts  before  their 
eyes,  we  are  persua^led  no  Ministers  will  act  so 
unwisely,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  teazed  into 
vague  and  ill  concerted  plans,  merely  to  catch  a 

c  little 
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little  popularity,  which  would  infallibly  end   in 
dehuion.     The  recovery  from  the  effects  of  War 
must  in  all  cases  be  j/ow,  l)ut  upon  that  very  ac- 
count it  is,  that  we  may  rely  on  it  as  certain. 

Having  offered  those  few  remarks  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  seem  particularly  to  de- 
mand, we  may  now  advert  to  other  plans,  be- 
sides the  sinking  fund,  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  countr}'  >vas  indebted  after  the  Peace  of 
1783.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate,  the  simpli- 
fication in  the  arrangement  of  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  methods  adopted  to  ascertain  the 
net  produce  of  taxes — the  ap|)ointment  of  com- 
missioners for  crintrouling  the  public  accounts — 
the  savings  made  by  new  regulations  in  the  post 
office  and  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes — the 
abolitionof variousofllices,  &c.  All thcschavebeen 
found  to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  expenditure, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  revenue,  as  will  clearly 
appear  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  produce  of 
the  old  taxes  from  1785,  which  may  now  be  insti- 
tuted with  ease,  as  the  people  are  no  longer  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  amount  or  expenditure  of  the 
national  finances.  Reports  are  regularly  made 
with  great  accuracy,  and  in  a  manner  so  simple 
tnd  intelligible  that  every  individual  may  com- 
prehend the  state  of  those  funds  and  supplies  to 
which  he  is  himself  a  contributor,  and  over 
which  he  has  by  these  judicious  regulations  been 
made  to  have  a  controuL     A  connection  is  thus 

formed 
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niorc-  iiitimutr  aiul  ;i(iva..i..^^w.i,  iliun  to: 
the  conduct  of  Mini.itcn  is  opcii  to  in^^  i 

and  to  censure,  and  all  that  is  rcijuisite  on  the 
part  of  i\\c  public,  when  inclined  to  fafttidiuus- 
!  ^  in  the  examination  of  the  public  accountli 
1^  previously  to  en(|uire  whether  the  returns  due 
\>y  them  have  been  fairly  made,  and  whether  ava- 
rice and  trick  do  not  often  occasion  tho6e  defi- 
ciencies in  the  produce  of  taxes,  which  we 
tVecjuently  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
linancier.  There  cannot  l>e  a  doubt  that  if  this 
matter  were  seriou^ily  inquired  into,  and  if  taxes 
were  conscientiously  paid,  the  revenue  would  be 
benefited  to  an  incredible  amount. 

But  to  return  more  particularly  to  our  subject, 
we  have  seen  the  foundation  laid  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt  in  the  year  1786  ;  and 
as  a  security  that  it  should  not  be  affected  by  any 
future  debts  which  the  State  might  contract,  a 
resolution  passed  the  House  in  1792,  that  any 
future  demands  should  be  answered  by  funds 
created  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  the 
sums  so  borrow  f!  •      This  also  has  been  faitli- 

*  1  he  amoont  of  »tock  poiduted  by  the  commjwkwen  of. 
tkc  >'■  '  '  '     Ifl  Feb.  1801.  was  X  Sd,O99,50S. 

.1 1  %  having  fallen  in,  having  made  an  ad- 

ditional part  of  the  unking  fund. 

X'16,083,80«  stock  h4»  been  inuufetred  to  them  for  laod  tax 
rcJccmcJ. 

fuUy 
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ftilly  adlicroil  to,  and  while  the  public  debt  moves 
on  in  its  progress  towards  liquidation,  the  pur- 
chases arc  made  in  a  manner  calculated  to  pre- 
vent an  unnatural  depression  of  tlie  stocks,  and 
pro\^de  alike  for  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
iiolder  and^  those  of  the  nation. 

A  vast  difficulty  in  raising  money  even  upon 
the  best  securities  was  felt  by  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple till  the  beginning  of  1785,  when  the  stocks 
began  to  rise,  and  the  price  of  land  to  advance 
in  proportion.  A  new  spirit  of  confidence  ani- 
mated the  country,  and  the  national  revenues 
were  greatly  increased  by  important  regulations 
introduced  in  our  trade.  The  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  early  submitted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  it  acquired  new  vi- 
gour from  the  alteration  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns*.  The  commutation  act 
had  an  almost  instantaneous  effect  on  its  n  vc- 
mies,  and  its  general  trade  has  ever  since  been 
increasing;  while  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 

acknow- 


•  The  operation  of  the  commutation  act  upon    the  China 
trade  was  very  considerable. 

Ill    178S.4,  the  Yalue  of  firiti(h  exports  to 
CanttNi  was         -  .  .  .  _  .Cl  20,000 

In  IT!)?  -  -  ditto  -  626,000 

Arcragc  tonnage  to  China  for  6  years  ending 
b  17«5  ...  6,059  tons 

The  6  ycarj  cnajng  in  i7yi  .  ,  17,981 

Annual 
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ftcknoulcdgad  Aal  tlie  Com|>any  hare  al  evcrv 
period  bocD  zcaloiis  in  their  ftu|)|>ort  of  t 
«'  '        <  Jifture  uf  publi'  .  ".     lu 

..V  ....iv  add,  tlie  eficoit...  ,;....... 

i  ine    ti*ilu*ricis    and    those 

Newfound  land,  and  Scotland;    the  commcrt  .li 
treaty  M-ith  France f,  and  aimilar  armngementa 

with 

Annual  iroportaiioA  of  »— »  '•~^"   an  •vengc 
ending  in  1784  .  .  3,600|000lb* 

Do.         6  yean  average  ending  in 
171/3  .  .  .  .  18,100,000 

British  manufactures  exported  to  aH  parts  of 
India,  according  to  an  average  ending  in  1784  jfDO7,00O 

Ditto      ending  in  179f     £1,991^^00 

•  The  India  Company  have  tontributrd  during  the  War  to 
the  state,  as  follows  : 

Renewal  of  their  charter  in  the  year  1793 
annually  ....  X^OO.OOO 

Subscription  in  the  voluntary  loan  of  1797  1,000,000 

To  the  voluntar)'  contribution  in  1798 

They  have  raiKd,  cloathed,  and  conpletdy  armed  from 
their  own  warehouses  1400  eficctire  men*  whkh  in  point  of  or* 
der  and  diKipUne  aie  eqaal  to  aay  troops.  Too  much  merit 
cannot  be  given  to  the  directon^who  undertook  this  arduoot 
task. 

We  also  see  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company 
public  chariuble  subscription. 

f  The   treaty  was  concluded   the  «6th   Sepcem- 
Thus  not  till  three  years  after  the  pcetimiDiry  arti 
«igned  with  France  ;  and  we  are  now  expecting  a  comnrrciat 
treaty  and  the  dcfimtive  treaty,  tU  in  the  Mine  bfeath«     This 

Q\Ct 
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with  olhcr European  powers;  the  changes  intro- 
duecd  in  the  tobacco  and  spirit  trade,  &c.  These 
numerous  regulations  all  tenclc<l  visibly  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce  and  revenue;  w)me  of 
tiw».»i  ti(.ix»  at  first  opposed  on  grounds  rather  of 
>  ^  II  than  experience,  but  the  result  was  ul- 
timately favorable  to  the  prospects  the  ministers 
held  out,  and  the  |)lans  he  had  the  firmness  to 
pursue.  The  revenue  which  in  1783  fell  sliort  of 
the  expenditure  by  <£^i,000,0()0,  exceeded  it  in 
1793  by  the  same  sum  (vide  Brief  PLxamina- 
tion,  &c.)  besides  the  accumulation  by  the 
sinking  fund,  which  in  1794  had  purchased 
^13^617,895  of  various  public  securities. 

Such  were  the  measures  adopted  to  retric\e  tlic 
consecjucnces  of  the  War,  and  renovate  the  trade 
and  finances  of  the  country,  and  such  their  suc- 
cess. But  let  us  not  be  so  far  led  away  v  ith 
vague  ideas  of  perfection  as  to  suppose  tliat  we 
have  now  accuipulated  a  body  of  experience 
which  will  be  infallible  in  all  given  cases,  or  that 
we  have  erected  a  superstructure  m  hich  no  acci- 
dent or  convulsion  can  assail.  The  same  spirit, 
the  same  industry',  and  the  same  confidence 
which  enabled  us  to  create,  must  be  employed  if 

oyer  anxiety  it  rather  likely  to  retard  than  accelerate  both  the 
ent  and  the  other  ;  and  past  experience  should  teach  us  that  we 
coold  not  form  any  commercial  arrangements  with  France, 
which  would  afford  us  security  and  advantage,  until  wc  expe- 
rience the  full  effects  of  Peace  u|>on  our  general  trade. 

Me 
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wc  vish  to  prc«mc.  There  trc  Id  conunerce 
evib  of  which  it  must  be  said  that  wc  h«re 
kamed  rather  to  cure  than  to  avert  them.  We 
mean  not  to  di^eruj^c  thoite  exceptions  to  general 
proKperity  whirh  occurred  in  the  bankruptcies  of 
i  788  and  \79Sy  and  which  arose  from  a  too  eager 
impatience  to  push  credit  and  capital  beyond 
their  strength.  Such  occurrences  are  not  unfre* 
quent  in  our  commercial  Instor)' ;  there  will  al- 
wnvH  l)c  5U)mc  who  will  not  use  their  advantages 
V  ith  wisdom,  and  who  arc  for  discovering  a 
aliorter  way  to  wealth  than  the  fair  progress  of 
trade  has  pointed  out ;  yet,  with  respect  to  these 
failures,  it  is  highly  worthy  of  attention  that  the 
effects  of  them  were  obviated  by  measures  which 
in  fomicr  times  would  have  ap|>eared  impracti- 
cable ;  and  it  is  piThaps  in  the  memory  of  many 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  one  house  only,  about 
30  years  ago  (Fordycc)  created  an  alarm,  like 
the  approach  of  a  revolution ;  an  alarm  far 
greater  in  terror  and  extent  than  the  failures  ei- 
ther of  17^8  or  J  793.  The  fact  Is,  not  that  men 
arc  now  more  callous  to  those  calamities,  (for 
calamities  they  certainly  arc)  but  the  nature  of 
them  is  better  understoo<l ;  how  far  they  will  go» 
whom  they  will  touch,  and  whence  they  arise; 
the  wonder  of  ignorance  is  abated,  and  men  can 
calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  e>'il  with  exact* 
ness. 
The  effect  of  War  on  trade  must  alwaj-s  be 

very 
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fVf^ierious.  Trade  during  War  is  cramped  by 
artin)^  iipoti  the  defensive ;  all  that  wisdom  can 
do  is  to  I«  '  I  ity  of  injury,  and  when 

Jt  abates.  „  .>u.  .lud  accustomed  commer- 

cial com  -»  with  the  countries  upon   the 

Continent,  so  that  by  degrees  a  recovery  may 
be  brought  about.  In  effecting  this,  past  expe- 
rience will  always  be  found  the  surest  guide; 
but  new  measures,  new  inventions,  whether  aris- 
ing from  men  of  retired  speculation,  or  prompt- 
ed by  popular  clamour,  ought  never  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  measures  which  have  l>een  repeatedly 
pnt  to  the  test,  and  which  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  again,  because  they  succeeded  formerly. 
It  is  this  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  past 
times,  in  periods  demanding  energy  and  resource, 
that  induces  the  present  writer  to  enforce  these 
considerations  on  this  occasion. 

We  come  now  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities with  France  in  1793*  when  our  situation 
and  resources  were  such  as  to  enable  us  to  en- 
gage in  a  foreign  War,  under  greater  advan- 
tages than  at  any  former  period.  Yet  events 
too  well  known  have  prolonged  this  War  beyond 

•  Shipi  cleared  outwards^  and  value  of  cargoes  exported, 
doring  the  follonring  years  of  the  Peace,  viz. 


1790     - 

Ton*. 
1,404,960     . 

Value  of  CarKoe*. 
.       20,  1  20,  1  20 

Bakace  of  Tnde  ta 
our  favour. 
-      1,442,267 

1791      . 

1,511,157     . 

.     t2,73 1,994 

.      3,747,307 

179t     - 

1,565,154     . 

.      $4,905,200 

-      5,77C,615 

179S     . 

I«t81,417     . 

.     20,390,180 

.      1,542,154 

aU 
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all  human  ex|>cct  mci  iuvolvcd  lu  ia  an 

t  '         Intrn  to 

«M  ,  rc  not  N  [ 

to  III      (  ij|ll,    Ul»« 

vine  Provii.  been  enabled  t»»  Mtr- 

mount  them  so  far  as  to  preserve  our  1 
and  eonstitution,  and  wiiat  is  of  equal 
aiur,  our  1    '  '    loe  aa  a  nation,  *^ 

p'-'"J''^-  •  A'ergroHH powci  -..   a. 

i  I  i  to  violate  in  the  case  of  aim  ^i 

ever}'  power  in  Europe. 

Of  this  War,  we  shall  now  cursorily  contem- 
plate the  lca<iin^  events.  The  year  1793,  wlun 
it  commenced,  was  distinguished  by  numerous 
mercantile  failures,  to  which  Cjovcrumcnl  a|>- 
plietl  a  well  timed  and  successful  relief.  In  179-^ 
we  were  deserted  by  Prussia,  one  of  our  most 
powerful  allies.  In  1795  Spain  withdrew  from 
i'  ilition,  and  Holland  was  over-run  by  the 

1 ;  the  year  1797  was  scarcely  begun  when 

it  was  found  necessary  to  sus|>end  the  payments 
ID  cash  of  the  Bank;    Ireland  was  threatened 
by  invasion,  and  distracted  by  rebellious  com- 
binations; and  our  sailors,  in  a  i; 
accountable  phrenzy,  so  far  forgoi  . 
to  threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  oui  ci 
tion.     The  French  continued  to  ravage  Km 
and  Austria  and  our  other  allies  were  forced  to 
negociatc  for  Peace,  or  ratlier  for  a  moment  of 
relief  from  present  losses,   rcgaidless  of  fur  r 

consenufi 
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ronsf  qucncfs,  so  that  in  1 800  wc  were  left  almost 
alone  (for  Naples,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  cannot 
at  this  time  he  reckoned  effective  pc  wcrs)  in  a 
struggle  which  at  the  outset  was  composed  of  all 
the  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  self  pre- 
servation, but  which  they  betrayed  or  abandoned 
in  contempt  of  every  principle  which  regarded 
their  honour  and  securitv.  Karlv  in  1801  our 
prospects  were  still  more  dark.  That  Ministry 
who  had  so  loni>  guided  the  helm,  and  carried 
us  through  so  many  difiiculties,  suddenly  quitted 
their  stations — our  beloved  Monarch  was  seized 
with  a  dagerous  illness — And  by  the  pressing  in- 
fluence of  France,  the  Northern  Courts,  with  a 
narrow  j>olicy  for  which  nothing  but  imbecility 
and  impotent  rashness  could  accou>it,  combined 
to  crush  the  only  power  which  stood  between 
the  security  of  the  Christian  AVorld  and  the 
usurpation  of  French  Ambition.  A  short  expe- 
rience however  convinced  them  that  they  had 
chosen  an  improper  time  for  this  attempt,  and 
.  tbe  bravery  of  our  arms  destroyed  this  confede- 
racy on  one  hand,  while  the  sudden  death  of  its 
chief  agent,  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable  on 
the  other.  But  we  should  recollect  that  out  of 
this  event,  so  alarming  at  the  moment,  has 
arisen  a  substantial  national  advantage.  Tliese 
differences  were  terminated  by  a  convention 
with  the  Northern  Powers  which  defines  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  War  upon 

principles 
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principles  of  strict  juftticr,  *  the  mmt 

time  it  pri'^ncA  to  lu  the  lia  imrt  fifdklM 

aiid  treaties,    which  for  waui  _  h  rkblitii- 

tion,  had  so  often  liccn  made  a  » 
and  dispute  in  times  of  our  gveaMt  •  tinu 

This  early  evidence  of  the  modcr  I 

policy  of  the  present  adminiMn^ 

prcr'«^''T  Ky  a  jipinV  •"•'  .^tiiiiv  ^ 

tht  ic«  in  ti     I  .1  caky- 

]ated  to  inspire  the  ctmntry  at  Urge  with  a  flm 
conviction  of  their  watchful  attention  to  its  is* 
tercsts,  and  its  glor}%  in  moment  * 

est  dithculty. 

That  the  issue  of  this  War  lu  , ,  i 

the  hopes  tliat  were  entertained  at  the  coinmencr- 
ment  of  it,  none  can  deny,  yet  when  that  ia  at- 
tributed to  miiiconduct  which  was  oeca»iofie«l  ^  v 
a  concurrence  of  rveiits  m)t  within  human  un- 
dom  to  foresa%  it  would  l>e  but  fair  to  take  into 
the  account  that  unfortunate  as  it  lias  been  ia 
some  respects,  its  consequences  are  more  seri- 
ously felt  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  tiiao  in 
our  Island,  and  that  in  addition  to  t' 
victories*  M'hich  have  r<u&c<l  our  N  .*»  i..  -♦. 
wiaccc&sibic  superiority,  wc  have  |k>sm>h^I  and 

alwa\t 


*  State  of  the  BriiiUi  and  Frcndi  Sm^j  ac  ilit  coi 
mcnt  of  the  \Var«  2nd  alto  at  the  conch»ion  of  ir. 
In  Fctniar 
Rritiih  Njw,   l.M  Sail  of  iLc  l^fic      t'^  Fn^atct 
FfciKh  Xav) ,     SO  iiltto  *«  il'.io, 

b 
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always  exerted  the  means  of  preserving  the  inte- 
parity  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  and  gone 
on  in  a  progressive  increase  of  our  national 
wealth,  industry,  and  commerce. 

Tlie  state  of  the  latter,  which  is  our  principal 
object  in  tlie  present  enquiiy,  must  now  be  at- 
tenckd  to.  If,  during  the  American  war,  our 
trade  was  greatly  injured  hy  the  captures  of  the 
cnem}',  no  complaints  of  that  kind  can  with 
justice  be  urged  in  the  course  of  the  late  con- 
test. Our  trade,  in  fact,  never  was  more  ex- 
tensive, or  in  general  better  protected  in  every 
part  of  the  globe;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  rate  of  insurance  fell  much  lower  *  than  in 

In  October,   1801. 
Bfitiih  Navy,  202  Sail  of  the  Line     277  Frigates. 
French  Navy,     39  ditto  35  ditto. 

Ships  of  War  belonging  to  the  Enemy  captured,   lost,  or  de- 
stroyed. 
Fret»ch,  Dutch,  Spanish,  1  90  Sail  of  the  Line, 
or  Danish  J    4         of  50  guns 

190  Frigates 
>0  Sloops 
Besides  about  :i  n>  ii  iv.siccrs,  and  about  J500  Merchant  Ships, 
See  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Speech  on  the  Peace. 

•  Comparative  rates  of  premiums  of  insurance  from  Lon- 
don to  the  following  places  of  tra.l  . 

In  1779. 
per  cent. 

To  lo4U  ani  China     -    ~  15  gt.  • 

Ismaici  with  convoy    .  7^gi.  - 

Lcrw«rd  Itlandi     .     .  7,8  gs.  - 

C«o*aa lOgi.  - 

Ameriia        -     -     -     -  L5  g».  - 

Baltic 4,')g«.  - 

And  all  other  premiums  of  insurance  were  much  lower  during 

the  late,  than  during  the  American  war. 

any 


I  ,  i7;;j. 

1 1-  179.1. 

;  '-r      r:  \ 

irr.rnt. 

•            .  •■  .. 

-     ■lito7gi. 

- 

-      4  to  6,7  gs. 

-     3g.. 

I/>g*.               - 

-     '\6  gi. 

2g». 

-     r.,4..5gt. 

l.lig..     - 

-     3g.. 
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any  former  mar,  our  imports  and  ncporU  im- 
pidly  increased,  and  thchurtlicnft  of  war,  though 
great,  were  not  found  intoleraldc  ♦. 

If 


•    • 

'sort  rxftnud 

ffra^c  in  oorfavoor«  ^u. 

1794  .   1,457,077  torn   . 

i'tO,748,OM  . 

Jt 

5  .    1,40Q,S9« 

,lt8»SI« 

6  -    1,5CS,|03 

50,518,913    . 

•    -  • 

7  .    1,351,571 

88,917,010   . 

•.i:   .     ^ 

8    .    1,508,^66 

33.591,777  . 

M«9^ta 

9   .    1,535,926 

9,590,85« 

1800  -    1,9«4,04« 

-- "•'    - 

18»58I»4IS 

By  the  account  taken  in  1800  of  the  BritUh  thip»  regiMCfii 
in  the  different  pant  of  hit  Majesty 't  dooiinioiM,  it  ifpcm 
that  the  number  of  merchantt'  vetseb  oirncd  and  oarigited 
by  Britith  tubjectt,  amomict  to  17,895;  that  their  toonifr  is 
no  lest  than  1,666,481  torn;  and  that  the  rannbar  of  mea  bf 
which  thr  '      oboot  189,000  aea. 

Compel  r  :  the  oflicial  ?alae  of  iapont  mA 

exports  in  the  following  yean  (vide  Rcaolatiow  of  Fiaaaoi 
agreed  to  by  the  Hooie,  85  Jane*  1801),  vix. 

Importi— One  Year,  endii^  5  Jan.  1784    •  £l3,tf8»tJJ 

Ditto iroS      .       19,658,858 

Ditto  t9^J,89« 

Rrm/  raiue  of  iapor(«  in  tne  year  endiof  a  JnMjr,  Ittlt 

•opposing  the  importt  from  the  Eaat  Indica  to  be  tba  aoM  as  fai 

the  preceding  ytutt  tnay  be  ettionttd  at  aboM  £s^SOO/M9 

Official  Taloe  of  exports  in  the  fears  codiflf«> 

8  Jan.  1784  .   10,409,719     .       4,888»906     .     14»7«t,6tt 

1795  .    18,336,851      .        6,868,000     .     tM^Mil 

1801.84,411,067     .      17,166,145     •     4M77,9lf 
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It  ha.s  been,  however,  too  much  the  custom 
since  the  peace  to  induls»;e  the  same  idea  of 
despondency  we  have  before  noticed  at  similar 
periods,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  appear  to  o;ivo 
war  a  preference  which  every  man  in  his  heart 
must  deny.     We  are  now  tohl  that  France  must 
rival  us  in  our  manufactures  as  well  at  home  as 
in  foreie^n  markets:  hut  those  who  think  it  so 
veccssari/  that  France  should  do  this,  have  not 
well  pondered  her  ability.     Glancini;-  at  the  re- 
volution, they  think  France  something  different 
from  what  she  was;  but  not  knowing  exactly 
in  what,  they  fancy  an  increase  of  trade  and 
industry,  without  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  internal  state  of  that  country,  the  price  of 
labour,  and  the  value  of  money:  as  to  her  in- 
terior, there  is  little  in  that  propitious  to  the 
establishment  of  manufactures;    the  price  of 
labour  is  equal  to  ours ;  while  the  value  of  mo- 
ney is  so  high,  that,  even  if  labour  were  at  its 
old  price,  no  man  could  venture  to  embark  a 
capital  in  any  concern  that  would  not  return 
him  more  than  the  difference  of  labour,  without 
calculating  the  expence  of   machinery,    and 
other  necessary  sums  to  be  disbursed,   before 

Rral  value  of  British  M^inufactures  exported 

in  1800 ^.39,500,000 

^rc/valucof  foreign  ditto  ditto     -      -     .      .     26',J00,000 

£.05,800,000 

any 
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my  receipts  cirn  be  expected.     lo  fact,  it 
be  easy  to  acciimubte  e%  idmce  •ulBcienl  lo  de- 
nionstmte  tlimt  Fimncc  imrcT  wai  at  any  period 
loss  likely   to  become  a  iwaoufiir*  —  '—  Hiral 
than  at  this  moment.     Nay,  weir  m  iq 

start  with  her  former  ail\*aniap[rf  of  cheap  la> 
lM)ur  and  capital,    the  chances  are  inlhutdy 
against  her  from  the  progma  we  have  main 
during  the  u-ar  in  the  mode  of  vorkhig  our 
nianufactiirt^,   in  Having  of  expencCy  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital.     She  threatens  w^  in* 
deed,  with  prohibitions,  and  tliat  this  again  it 
nothing  ne\i%  we  Hnd  that  on  the  10th  of  July 
1795,  the  French  govcniment  issued  a  dectee 
prohibiting  all  Mhite  or  raw  callicoes,  lincni^ 
&c.     This  was  chiefly  for  the  purp^>se  of  pro* 
tecting  the  interests  of  their  East  India  Com* 
pany  and  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom; 
but  a  second  decree  m-a.^  publiahed  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  montli,  which  |c^"-n.wl  ]f^  prohi- 
bitions principally  at  the  manu  ^  and  pro* 
duce  of  Great  Britain.    Sadlirv,  1.        y.  woollen 
cloths  hardware,  steel,  glairs  Ac.  were  prohi* 
bited  on  pain  of  conftscation  and  a  fine  of  10^000 
livres.     In  thirteen  mor*^-     ......1,;.   i.  .^.^^^^ 

a  commercial  treaty  was  <  i   Jnce ; 

and  let  it  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  although 
this  treaty  u-as  confessedly  negociaCed  withgicit 
ability,  yet  when  it  came  l>eton!  Parliament,  wt 
saw  on  the  Wth  of  February  I7d79  a 
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from  the  Chamher  of  Manufactures  against  it, 
and  tills  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  a 
variety  of  ingenious  arguments  were  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  xve  never  could  form  an 
advantageous  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
Here  again  fortunately  for  the  country,  the  Go- 
vernment set  them  right.  The  measure  was 
adopted,  and  experience  once  more  came  in  aid 
to  teach  us  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  These  pro- 
hibitions are  mere  things  of  form  to  please  the 
cry  of  the  moment;  they  are  prohibitions 
against  what  she  has  not,  and  what  we  can  sup- 
ply, and  will  continue  to  supply  while  our  ar- 
ticles have  a  preference  in  quality  and  price. 

Leaving  our  trade,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  and 
industry  which  have  so  often  raised  it  above  the 
shock  of  occasional  intermption  or  depression, 
we  may  advert  to  the  agricultural  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  during  the  War. 
This  source  of  wealth-remained  undisturbed,  for 
there  were  no  hostile  armies  to  alarm  the  hus- 
bandman, and  turn  a  fertile  province  into  a  de- 
icrt  No  less  than  1 1 24  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  procured  since  the  commencement  of  the 
"War,  tor  making  roads,  bridges,  canals,  har- 
bours, inclosures,  draining,  &c.  and  other  local 
improvements.  In  eight  years  preceding  the 
War,  only  750  of  these  salutary  Acts  were  passed. 
There  is  therefore  a  visible  progression  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  difliculties ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible 


•it>lc  to  c<  MiDiile  of  cm  I>      i 

previous  to  iiiv  Vf  ai  >*iiii  ^lui  it  i%  |io%r,  Uiftf 
isi  every  reason  to  think  we  should  fitkl  aa  in* 
urease  of  niany  millioipi.  Ami  uii\  it  ou^lt  rq 
be  observed,  is  the  very  e^Mriicc  of  our  i  « 

wcaltli,  althuugh  it  be  »'  i  la 

the     '      '   '  -  *    i?i^«n  •  »i«*. 

'1:..  I .1  i^   '  >  V 

iikcwisc  be  Ci 

every  real  lover  of  his  country.  It  is  of  far  mort 
value  than  all  the  pottcaiiona  we  have  eedcd  by 
the  Peace.  It  is  the  addition  of  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  subject  Uiiitcd  *  -le  comtnoa 
interest  by  conunoiiUw%  it  v .,  ry  year  add 
atrcngt;ii  and  security  to  the  Eropirr,  andsUaitiy 
pave  the  u-ay  for  the  dispersion  of  thoac  preju* 
dices  which  have  obstructed  the  cordial  co-opc* 
ration  of  the  Histe»  kingdom.  Connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  account  la^'^v  fnlrn  ^f  the 
population  of  the  united  kiiL  has 

^een  fouud  U)  be  little  short  of  16,000,000*,  ao4 

therefore 


^  The  following  state  of  popQUtioolm  been 
^y  unintelligent  friend,  r\t. 

In  15tl,  the  reign  of  Qoeen  fiJitalKfli,  Eaf. 

land  MsA  Wtlet  were  ibond  to  cootAin  S/MK009 

'In  16'88  the  computation  wu     •    .     •  %90C^,<n# 

Jn  Che  yeir  1760  4he  popolation  of  Bi^fUfid  aad 

Wale*  were  omifitia  as  sbM     .  '.SW.^O 

a  Ia 
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therefore  far  exceeds  any  computation  formerly 
made.  Tlic  great  increase  appears  to  have  tnkcii 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years,  untloubtcdiy 
the  period  of  our  greatest  improvements  in  arts, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

The  dearness  of  provisions  is  a  circumstance 
which  at  present  very  naturally  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention.  The  remedy  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
easy  to  discover  as  the  cause ;  yet  prejudice  ha» 
been  allowed  rather  too  much  weight  in  some 
discussions  on  this  subject.  That  the  stock  on 
hand  has  been  perceptibly  diminishing  since  the 
year  179^,  is  admitted;  but  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  we  consume  a  greater  quantity  of 
food  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago?  Surely  this 
may  be  inferred  from  our  increase  of  population. 

In  1802  it  is  found,  upon  survey,  exclusive  of 
all  omissions,  which  are  certainly  not  inconsi- 
derable, to  be  near       10,J00,000 

Thus  an  increase  of  full  four  millions  since  the 
revolution,  of  which,  at  least,  2,?00.000  is  nti 
ificreate  smce  1760. 

And  that  of  the  united  kingdoms,  by  the  same 

aurvcy  in  1802,   about 15,500,000 

About  the  year  1 760,  we  probably  exported  the  food  for 
500,000  people  annually;  aj.d  supposing  our  present  annual 
deficiency  in  average  seasons  is  equal  to  the  food  of  500,000 
pcnons  {which  is  not  far  from  the  truth),  there  will  still  rc- 
iiain  an  incrca*cd  popobtionof  at  least  1,300,000  souls,  fed  by 
Ae  iacreaied  produce  of  our  •wn  ijiiemal  agriculture. 

But 
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B(K  this  is  not  all  It  U  not  tint  ten  mco 
<unic  more  than  five  men  did  twenty  jmn  ago; 
but  that  ten  men  now  eonuimc  more  than  ten 
11  en  at  that  period.  It  has  often  been  obteiTcd 
by  torcigners  wl)o  have  vUited  our  UUnd,  tlM 
the  Eng^iiJi  of  all  claases  consume  one  tbM 
more  of*  every  article  of  life  than  tlie  people  of  { 
any  other  country  in  the  world;  and  in  articlrt 
of  luxury  they  reckon,  a^  they  well  may.  douWf. 

We  all   know  that  cl: >   and  dcamcii  are 

relative  ternvi;  but  tli  ,        .  ncK  be  to  wdl  un- 
derstood  l>y  comparing  country  with  countrj', 
or  period  with  period,   as  by  comparing  the 
tftodes  of  living.     Now  that  these  are  dunged 
of  iaie  years  in  this  countr}',  every  shopkeeper, 
•trader,  and  nierch '•»♦  "  ••'    •»»•  •    ^^10  has  lived 
long  enough  to  rc!  plajn  joint 

and  the  pudding  gave')/  liie  well  tpmd 

table  pf  great  variety,  the  splendid  desert,  and 
wdl  stocked  cellar,  and  this  among  persons  of 
the  same  rank  of  life,     Mr  Hume  says,  that  in 
attempting  to  judge  of  the  population  and  it$ 
eflects,  in  ancient  and  moJcrn  times,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  compare  the  donurstic  and  pohticd 
situations  of  the  two  periods.    And  miy  wt  not 
add,  this  i  ressar}*  in  cniiiiiifiriijg  the 

quantity  01  jm*-..  . ...  c  ,,.,A,p 

This  love  of  c<  i  ,  >  natural  to  our 

-people,  and  rendered  more  easily  indulged  by 
the  means  which  industrious  and  enterprising  in« 
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dividuals  possess  to  enlarge  their  fortunes,  leads 
on  to  a  progression  in  luxury,  perhaps  in  waste, 
which  ought  to  incline  us,  when  wc  consider  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  to  turn  our  attention 
also  to  the  low  value  of  money.  Tliis  remark 
may  he  thought  trite,  as  it  really  is;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  frequently  forgotten,  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  not  be  improper  to  illustrate  it  by 
figures.  According  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's  table  of  the  depreciation  of  money 
(Transactions  of  the  R.  S.),  it  was  from  I696 
to  1800  in  the  ratio  of  above  234-.52  to  562,  so 
that  one  pound  in  IGQS  was  equal  in  power  to 
2/.  7*.  11^.  in  1800.  "  Tlius  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  the  year  I696  was  equal  to  67.  14^.  Q(L 
in  the  very  dear  year  of  1800.*' 
I  Tiio&c  who  have  stated  that  increased  popu- 
lation (joined  to  other  causes)  had  an  influence 
on  the  high  price  of  articles  in  general,  have 
been  accused  of  advancing  what  is  absurd;  for 
how,  it  is  said,  can  any  country  increase  so 
raj)idly  as  to  be  surprised  into  an  event  of  this 
kiod?  Not  easily,  perhaps;  but  the  question  is 
too  abrupt,  and  does  not  arise  naturally  from 
the  premises.  That  our  population  has  increased 
very  greatly,  and  nmch  beyond  any  ideas  en- 
tertained by  mere  speculators,  is  now  clearly  as- 
certained; and  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  there  is 
a  great  and  visible  increase  of  wealth  and  in- 
ilustry;  notwithstanding  which,  we  clearly  trace 

back 
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back  a  decrease  in  the  ppmermi  ttock  of  icmin 
in  the  kii  '  *  year  I"  Im  li 
fainn.t  1»'  war,  a>  ..  —  »••• 
th(  .  nhat,  tlun,  ti  . 
be  ascribed,  as  nearest  to  probability,  l»ui  to  t)>r 
increase  of  populatiooy  the  effbcts  of  whuh  liad 
b(v  4  in  a  progrcaaive,  though  iiM|>rr- 
cej»i  M  ( r  for  manj  yeaia  before.  Add  to 
this,  w  .  since  experienecd  two  successive 
yean  of  very  small  crops,  and  tliat,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  war;  this  is  no  common  event,  and 
would  have  been  seNcreiy  felt  by  any  country 
in  times  of  profound  peace.  Our  trade  and  our 
wealth  insured  us  a  supply;  but  those  very 
causes,  likewise,  contributed  to  enhance  the 
price  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  greater  pro* 
portion,  than  the  same  nants  would  have  done  im 
any  other  country  than  our  own.  ITicrr  would  be 
no  (iitliculty  to  prove  this  position  by  indisput- 
able facts.  M'c  know  by  experience,  it  has  been 
proved  by  figures,  else  we  should  have  thought  it 
impossible,  for  the  nation  to  support  an  increase 
of  debt  of  nearly  350,000,000/.  during  the  war; 
nor  should  we  b<'  '  **:at,  during  the  «me  pe- 
riod, the  value  o.  exports  had  more  thin 

doubled,  and  the  tonnage  of  our  merchant  ships 
nearly  trebled.     Yet,  when  all  • 
Icdged,  some  people  fly  from  the  iialuf. 
qucnces  of  wealth,  t«                  -''      new  ria>on% 
for  the  high  priceof  pi  • ' .— ^^ ^  the  increasr 
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of  luxufiou.4  consumption  stands  confessed,  arrd 
is  confirmed  by  this  circumstance,  among  many 
others,  that  we  now  produce  infinitely  moro 
food  in  a  bad  season  than  we  did  formerly  iit 
what  was  reckoned  a  good  one*.  These  few 
remarks  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  connect 
with  our  general  subject,  although  aware  that 
scarcity  and  dearness  would,  if  pursued  in  idl 
lights,  lead  us  into  a  discussion  far  beyond 
our  limits.  It  could  not  be  passed  ovef  wholly 
unnoticed,  and  we  shall  only  add  (with  defer* 
ence  to  any  measures  that  may  hereafter  be  re* 
commended)  our  opinion,  that  any  system 
which  forces  cottagers  from  their  hamlets  into 
villages  and  towns,  will  be  ultimately  found  in-: 
jurious  to  the  state. 

VVc  find  then  that  amidst  a  War  unprecedented 
in  its  expence  and  magnitude  f,  and  more  im* 

•  In  the  five  preceding  years  ending  in  1754,  we  exported 
annually,  On  an  average,  1,087^594  quartern  of  aU  kinds  of 
grain. 

f  Amount  of  the  old  debt  liquidated  to  the 
lit  of  February,    1802 £S9,$85,30B 

Ditto  of  new  debt  ditto eo,490,OOS 


Total  debt  extinguished  on  the   lit   of  Fc- 

fuary  180t £C0,375,3\\ 

Besides*  17,980,1331,  10$,  5d.  transferred  to  the  Commis. 
ftioners  R.  N.  D.  on  account  of  Land  'fax  redeemed  and 
•«,i53,OOOl.  charged  on  Income  Taic. 

*  Thfct  per  ceot.  eootoU  to  Sth  Jaouarf,  1802    -     /■lO,l73^52I  13  1 
toUthMircb,  10»4    *  ,611  17  4 

portani 
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portant  in  its  ohi<  we  wttt 

ever  c<  .J. 

mir  '"•'  ! 

cultural  intercBU  of  our  Uland  have  been  at* 
tBndcd  to,  not  only  without  intcrmpcioii,  htt  by 
an  uncommon   industry  and   accumitb' 
provcments.     We  lia%c  tccn,  in  rcvie%iiiig  iim 
epochs  of  Peace  since  17^5,  tliat  thecoDcliiriOT 
of  the  I>ef)nitivc  Treaties alwayt  occupied  a  por- 
tion  of  time  according  to  the  many  or  few  in* 
terests  to  be  provided  for ;  and  mrrc  ve  to  go 
further  hack  wc  shouhi  meet  with  instanoet  of 
long  interruptions  given  to  treaties,  whiA  bow- 
ever  were  never  viewed  by  the  public  in  any 
other  light  tlian  as  necessary  to  the  due  en 
deration  of  the  important  points  to  be  fi\ 
Yet  with  these  fa*  n  an  unacroontahic 

degree  of  inipaticuv  v  ....v;  ...arm  lias  been  ttaaf- 
felted  in  the  interval  which  has  taken  place shce 
the  signature  of  the  PrcUminaries  of  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1801.  With  some  the  Pdice  isinsecuic^ 
or  dishonorable,  or  fatal  to  our  trade,  or  Anally 
doubtful  in  iticlf.     N  ies  of  fear  has  not 

been  c^^'^'"r.il  up  to  ai ...c  public  and  petplex 

the  Ad  at  ion.     How  far  this  ddpondency 

is  justifietl  by  experience,  wc  have  abnndy  exa- 
mined, and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  strengthen 
facts  so  ohvipus  by  additional  arguments^  if 
there  is  a  determination  in  any  Kt  of  men  to 

givn 
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gwt  themselves  up  to  the  mere  apprehensions  of 
fancy.  Yet  something  may  still  be  added  to 
dispel  a  delusion  that  mu^t  ultimately  cripple 
our  efforts,  while  it  reflects  dishonour  upon  our 
national  character. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  Peace  is  doubtful  in 
itself,  that  is,  that  the  Treaty  will  not  be  con- 
cluded, may  be  presumed  friends  to  the  measure 
which  they  enpcct  with  so  tnuch  anxiety.     But 
say  they  how  is  it  that  it  hangs  so  long,  as  we 
see  France  so   alert  in  her  negociations  with 
other  countries?  To  this  it  miijht  be  said  that 
besides  the  many  extensive  objects  which  th(j 
Definitive  Treaty    must    necessarily    embrace, 
France  stands  in  a  widely  different  relation  with 
regard  to  this  country  from  that  in  which  she 
stood  with  other  nations  with  whom  she  has  ne- 
gociated  in  this  war  ;  she  is  not  treating  with  a 
prostrate  enemy  upon  the  field  of   battle,    and 
flictating  terms  which  could  not  be  rejected,  and 
which  were  sc:irccly  so  much  the  price  of  peace, 
as  of  life  and  property.     France  negociatcs  with 
uSas  an  independent  nation  confessedly  equal  in 
v.ilour,    more  powerful   in   resources,    and  the 
principal  mover  of  the  immense  operations  with 
which  she  has  had  to  encounter  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — a  nation,  too,  which  slu?  knows  will 
not  accept  of  terms  that  do  not  cany  on  the  foce 
•f   them  fairness  of  division,   and  reciprocity 
ef  interests.     If  at  this  moment  it  were  to  be 


iskoc),  >i  hat  motive  cm  Fmnce  have  to  hfctk 
off  the  treaty  ?  we  believe  it  would  be  ffNind  im* 
answerahlc  aiul  nmny  powerful  caum  unite  l» 
shew  it  IS  consonant  to  hrr  lirft  ioteictta  to  coih 
elude  it.  *i.««nr*  indeed  n-**^  .fTimi  th^t  mV«.  ^\\\ 
not  do  til  .y,  but  a 

state  of  uncertainty  and  suipence,  a 
however,  M-hich  we  certainly  have  it  m  oar 
power  to  counteract  (and  of  which,  by  the  byc^ 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever)  because  the  tern* 
per,  moderation,  and  good  faith  we  have  dta* 
played,  must  deprive  her  of  any  pretence  for 
such  conduct.  We  continue  in  possession  of  all 
the  conquests  acquired  during  the  war,  while 
France  has  none  of  ours.  If,  as  we  are  told* 
she  is  resolved  to  encourage  lie r  manufactures 
and  extend  her  trndr.  this  can  only  be  done  by 
ratifying  and  (  iting  the  Peace.      It  is 

the  price  of  rcbtitutiun  of  those  very  means 
v^     '      r  (if  any  t)  ^  '       lU 

xIk...  .iw vantages.      1  .wi.  ;.  tf 

France  in  certain  dj:  ^toap|><        ^  ,        ta- 

rnations to  the  sense  of  mankind.  Could  &he  do 
so  in  this  supposed  case  with  success  •  n*  Id 
any  person  k no V  or 

common  sen-  »- 

thing  could  \  ^-  »n 

and  the  saci  e  have  made,  i  only 

tend  to  expmc  in  the  most  glai  :  .:  ^ht^  while 
it  would  ensure  a  unanimity  and  vigour  in  die 

whok 
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v hole  nation,  which  would  make  Fiance  repcnf 
of  her  rashness,  and  render  the  situation  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  it  more  perplexing,  than 
it  has  yet  lK*en.     The  same  fleets  which  so  lately 
l>lock.'ulc(l  all  their  ports  are  ready,    if  required, 
to  perform  the  same  service  at  an  hour's  notice; 
and  the  fleet  and  army  M'hich  has  sailed  from 
France  to  the  West  Indies,  would  form  a  second 
edition  to  their  expedition  to  Kgypt.     In  fact 
the  success  of  France  on  the  continent  has  now 
deprived  her  of  her  usual  pretences  for  Wan 
She  can  no  longer  say  that  there  is  a  single  at- 
tempt made  on  her  independence,    nor  any  ob- 
struction to  her  assuming  M'hat  form  of  govern- 
ment she  pleases.     On  the  other  hand  she  can 
have  no  hopes  of  consolidating  her  power  or  her 
constitution,   if  slie  means   it  to  be  permanent, 
of  restoring  her  trade,  re-establishing  her  finan- 
ces, giving  quiet  and  order  to  her  interior,  and 
retaining  the  advantages  of  her  conquests,  of 
rather  of  tr}'ing  Mhcther  they  are  advantages 
or  not — BUT    liY     Place    with    England. 
And  the  late  acquisition  of  power  in  Italy  fur- 
nishes her  with  an  additional  motive  of  culti- 
vating a  good  imderstanding  with  this  country. 
This  acquisition,  usurpation,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  is  calculated  to  stir  up  jealousies  in 
the  continental  Pom  ers,  but  does  not  so  directly 
affect  eitlirr  our  pride  or  our  interest.       The 
Pov.  ers  on  the  continent  have  long  known  our 

sentiments 
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letitttn  itts  ts  to  ib^  V9w%  of  Fmcr;  Attrtrt 
Xi:  m.tl  «iid  tblvM-utcd  hy  ua,  IhiI 

h^p^atcfl  dcb^rtioiii  •nii  W4nt  of  un.. 
oj>  and  indeed,   in  tome  huUiaica  oi 

hu....,        ..v"'-*'v    'f-'vdw  evriy  idcft  of  fcf^ 
tlurii  lort ;  %rr  may  fcgftt  ite 

consequence's,    but    cannot  be  expected  to  bo 
duped  in  dciian<  >  many  thda  mod  sycb 

costly  exj 

Tho&c  H>iM'  .itv  .li  «>|iiiu<iii  itiat  Frmnce  viO 
carry  away  our  trade,  may  be  supixwcd  to  nnk 
under  another  class  of  *'  the  : 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Peace  %k  ill  be  dcteit. 
concluded,  but  they  dread  its  coosff0flO6C%  attd 
among  the  most  terrible  of  tbeae,  the  dcMroc- 
tion  of  our  trade.  Upon  what  grouml  this  a|»- 
prehension  is  entertained,  wc  cannot  htU  com- 
prehend; the  desiQiction  of  our  tnMic  is  no 
small  undertaking,  and  there  is  abundant  rtiioii 
to  think  that  Fiance  is  not  only  wholly  nei|ual 
to  it,  hut   that   she  is  t  — >t  tO  koow  it. 

In  the  midjjt  ot*  our  fea: jns  weactaob 

too  much  consc4|uencc  to  exterior  acts,  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are,  or  aflcct  to  be, 
terribly  alarmed  at  this  moment  about  the  pro- 
hibitions \  ■     '   '  *    \  the  French  pa- 
pers agaiu-v   w , .               .......  *cs — proliibitKNi^ 

which,  as  we  h  .  ady  shevn,   exiflcd  io 

the  same  deji^rtc  fn>m  the  Ptacc  of  17^  totlie 
Commercial  trcatv  in  1786»  and  still  our  goodi 

fooftd 
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found  their  way  into  Fiance  and  every  other 
part  where  they  were  prohibited.     Tlie  restric- 
tions in  Spain  on  many  articles  were  still  more 
severe^    but  all   this  could   not  exclude  them. 
The  plain  fact  is,  that  as  long  as  we  make  abet- 
ter and  cheaper  commodity,  no  prohibitory  law 
will  avail,    and  if  we  do  not,    no  commercial 
treaty  which  could  \yt  formed  would  give  a  vent 
to  our  goods.     If  the  French  Government  in 
it's  WISDOM  thinks  it  right  to  provide  for  a  set 
of  dependants  by  giving  them  places  upon  the 
frontierSy  to  receive  the  gratuities  for  permit 
ting  our  goods  to  be  clandestinely  brought  into 
their  count ry^    in  preference  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table treaty,  we  must  meet  it.     France  will  un- 
doubtedly endeavour  to  be  our  rival,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  she  is  at  present  miserably 
prepared  for  the  competition.     Our  accounts  of 
the  interior  of  France  have  not  been  of  late 
years  much  to  be  depended  on;  but  since  the 
opening  of  intercourse,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
take  a  peep  behind  tlic  gaudy  curtain,  which 
discovers  symptoms  very  unfavourable  to  the 
spirit  and   vigour  of  commercial  enterprize — 
povcvty  among  the  mass  of  people,   neglected 
agriculture,  a  stupor  among  the  manufacturers, 
handicraftsmen,  and  mechanics;  and  above  all, 
a    general    want   of    confidence  between    man 
and  man,  and  a  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and 
frivolity  of  disposition,   exceeding  the  extra- 
vagance and  levity  of  all  former  times.     Do- 
mestic 
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mestlc  comforts  arc  known  to  few, 
class  which  is  opulent,  known  by  tlic  tigoi 
appellation  of  ''  Les  nouv€m$Jr  rickts/'  and  far 
whose  riches  it  i  '  tocbecoiavauam  to  ae» 
count,  afTords  an  nuiiAnce  of  diioffttiitid  ao» 
cicty  nnd  lapse  of  prindplcv  wUdiwc  \^ve  no 
language  to  express.    Tiiese  men  riot  n  v, 

and  when  they  liave  expended  wliat  the\  y  vw  ts 
will  again  fall   back  into  their  }  <*  ob- 

scurity.    It  is  not  from  them  that  Uuvi 
can  look  for  re!K)urcc^  "^  fi.«u.  r.,r  #.t| 
snent 

Witli  respect  to  the  want  of  capital,  tlie  fiict 
is  known  and  admitted,  and  naturally  to  be  rr> 
ferred  to  tiiat  want  of  confidence  ^  i  rt 

must  distinguish  a  Government  p(i}>  tuajiy 
tossed  with  revolutions.  This  is  e\'ident  in  the 
))ta:h  rate  of  money  paid  by  persons  in  tnuk^ 
h  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  percent,  in  g«ne^ 
ral,  and  often  twenty  and  t^-ent)-five  per  cent 
per  annum.  With  this  :»  them* 

selves  how  can  it  be  wi..  Itould 

iiave  claims  on  the  credit  u  .oral 

kast  in  the  degriT  that  a  nation  enjoy t  that  has 
not  a  flaw  in  its  commercial  character,  and  has 
been  distinguished  by  transactions  wi  fj 

fiuspicionor  mistrust?  Fmr  "  *  to 

go  to  market  with  ready  i; ,  ^  Jt 

one  of  the  great  resources  slie  hatl  licfore  the 
war,  which  wont  to  pay  her  debts  in  foreign 

cou:  ' 
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countries,  namely,  the  influx  of  wealth  from  Sn 
Domingo;  this  alone  exceeded  three  miU'rons 
sterling  annually,  and  was  more  than  the  ba? 
lance  in  her  favour  from  her  trade  M'ith  all  the 
world. 

IIci  interior  resources  of  trade,  as  fur  as  we 
are  immediately  concerned,  are  her  nunufac- 
tures,  the  renovation  of  which  must  he  the 
work  ot*  long  time  and  much  in<lustry,  large 
capitals,  internal  security,  mutual  conrulencc, 
and  every  branch  of  order  and  regularity  to 
which  the  Revolution  has  been  an  enemy.  What 
has  happened  in  France  may  be  repeated  here. 
It  requires  only  that  wc  shall,  from  pusiN 
lanimity,  throw  our  advantages  into  the  hamls 
of  a  rival ;  that  we  shall  indulge  idle  fear^  until 
they  become  realities  ;  that  we  encourage  a  dis- 
contented aiul  factious  spirit,  abate  our  imlustry, 
and  imbibe  the  folly  and  dissipation  wc  affect 
to  di-ead.  If  true  to  ourselves,  if  assiduous  in 
employing  our  capital,  our  resources,  aud  our 
industry,  as  tliey  have  formerly  been  employed, 
how  is  it  possible  that  a  peace  should  injure  us, 
which  aflbrds  security  to  our  trade,  gives  it  a 
larger  diffusion,  ajid  only  admits  the  competir 
tion  of  a  rival  who  has  every  thing  to  learn  in 
which  we  ire  |>erfect ? 

M'ith  regard  to  the  objections  of  some,  that- 
the  peace  (taking  for  granted  it^  conclusion) 
will  nevertheless  be  dishonourable  and  unsiafe,  a 

few 
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few  rcmarkfl  yet  renaio  to  be 
such  objections  would  be  made,  it  was  CMy  tp 
foresee.  We  could  not  inft|iect  the  rtcofvb  of 
former  negoeiations  without  encountering  the 
opposition  of  interest  and  disappointed  motiTct 
and  views;  ware  would  be  perpetual,  if  all 
were  to  be  satisfied  who  aflfect  to  be  displeased. 
The  objections  levelled  at  the  present  peace 
would  pcrliaps  have  been  li*'  <*  than  a  trite 

repetition  of  what  has  lx.cn  i^ mji  heard  or  read, 
if  soniC  circunibtances  peculiar  to  the  exist inif 
affairs  of  Europe,  had  not  come  in  ai<I. 

Nor  is  this  country,  however,  singular  In 
this  respect ;  France  never  made  a  peace  since 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth  that  was  not  the 
subject  of  censure;  and  Ministeta,  on  every  oc« 
casion,  were  tokl  what  they  had  lost  by  niie» 
conduct,  either  by  giving  up  wliat  they  tiad 
conquered,  or  neglecting  to  conquer  wliat  wee 
in  their  power;   an<:  after  an  avowedly 

successful  Mar,    tluv    accused    of  losing 

every  advantage  in  the  eahinrt  which  they  had 
gained  in  the  field.  It  i>  but  altering  names 
and  dates,  and  these  objections  are  again  ser^-rd 
up  against  any  set  of  M  and  aiiy  tenne 

of  peace.     The   r'  -^   is  gnieeallf 

easy,  as  we  tind  i.  -  sericnis  iaa* 

port  than  tlie  mere  t'  the  il^y      la 

truth,  there  is  too  much  of  a  dtspoattioii  lo 
listen  to  melancholy  and  abnning 
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tion0  of  iitllwal  aflfairs.  It  seems  to  gratify  t 
propensity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  specie^ 
of  affectation,  for  Englishmen  frequently  carry 

tl  ^  tis  to  the  greatest  height,  when  they  are 
eii.|..'M.iig  the  means  and  are  conscious  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  completely  dissipating 
them. 

For  instances  of  this  we  need  not  go  farther 
back  than  tlie  short  period  already  reviewed.. 
The  peace  of  1763  was  condemned  with  tlic 
greatest  asperity.  Ministers,  we  were  told,  h;jid 
sacrificed  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  country 
hy  the  extent  of  their  concessions,  and  ought 
to  have  tried  the  effect  of  another  campaign, 
which  would  have  laid  France  and  Spain  pros- 
trate. But  what  was  all  this  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  experience  ?  Merc  words  of  course^ 
Instead  of  conceding  too  much,  we  ought  per^ 
h^ips  to  have  conceded  more;  our  new  acquisi- 
tions served  only  to  promote  a  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion, which  drained  the  Mother  Country  of 
subjects  and  capital  that  ought  to  have  been  im- 
proving the  common  stock  at  home.  Yet  libe- 
ral as  our  concessions  were,  France  thought  very 
differently  about  them,  and  considered  that  we 
availed  ourselves  of  our  superiority,  to  dictate 
harsh  terms  ;  and  that  more  humiliating  article^ 
the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  and 
the  residence  of  an  English  Commissary  there, 
to  superintend  it.     The  people  of  this  country 

were 
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were  howc\Tr  wound  up  to  conttdcr  thk 
as  :i  sine  qua  non,     Miuiitoi  would  hAve 

cusin)5  tlicin  ut 

of  ^^iviiii;  up  too  little,  if  tlur  wiMlcim  of  Paiii« 
amcnt  had  not  fup|>ortrd  thnu  in  doing  what 
under  all  circumHtunces  of  tlie  case  was  moft 
v  i.HC,  and  what  however  would  have  been  m  iier 
still,  if  they  had  letl  Trance  less  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction on  points  which  she  thought  va- 
luable, but  which  were  in  fact  of  no  importance 
to  us.     Her  conduct  during  the  American  war 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  she  had  not  for- 
got   the    terms    of  this   treaty,    although    she 
\%  retchcdly  miscalculated  her  own  interests  by 
sending  any  of*  the  subjects  of   an   absolute 
Monarchy  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  free- 
dom,  and  that  freetlom  to  l>e  acquired  by  a  re- 
volution.   Her  object  undoubtedly  was  to  chock 
our  maritime  as  well  as  commercial  superiority. 
Never  was  revenge  so  impotent,  never  a  plan 
laid  w  ith  so  little  foresight.     But  this  war,  of 
which  the  country  was  so  heartily  tired,  as  to 
compel  the  Ministers  who  liad  conducted  it  to 
quit  their  stations,  and  give  place  to  theadv  .- 
cates  for  peace  ;  this  war  was  no  sooner  eii 
than  the  ill  humour  it  liad  created  was  most 
adroitly  transferred   to  the  articles  of   peace 
Nothing,  it  was  said,  could  be  more  degiadiog; 
every  tiling  that  was  bad  must  follow  such  u 

r  clumsjr 
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clumsy  attempt  to  finish  an  ill-conducted  war. 
America  wuh  lost,  and  slie  was  lost  to  our  rival. 
United,  they  would  ruin  our  trade.  It  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  lias  been 
Mid  of  the  fallacy  of  these  predictions.  We 
have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  another  pacific  asra, 
and  the  same  complaints  ^^  reiterated ;  the 
eases,  we  are  told,  are  diflfercnt ;  we  grant  they 
arc  ditferent,  we  are  negociating  >vith  France  in 
a  very  different  position ;  but  with  our  industry, 
powers,  and  resources,  we  have  endeavoured  io 
prove,  that  that  situation  is  not  more  favour- 
able to  France  than  to  us.  Her  immediate  ne- 
cessities are  avowed;  her  means  of  redress,  of  re- 
establishment,  of  recover}',  that  she  may  again 
take  her  stand  among  commercial  nations,  are 
more  dark  than  she  is  willing  to  acknowledge. 
And  upon  every  consideration,  therefore,  we  see 
no  ground  to  doubt  that  our  prosperity  as  a 
great  and  independent  nation  will  be  continued 
by  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  honourable  use  of  the 
meant  which  have  created  it. 
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